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Executive Summary 



This study both updates and adds to the data presented 
in our earlier study, *'A Working Document on the Drop- 
out Problem in Boston Public Schools'^ which was issued 
in May 198S, After a brief introduction, the present 
study has four major parts i 

(1) updates to student Loss data for the entire 
1985«1986 school year* 

(2) Damographio studies of dropout for the 
1985-^1986 sohool yaan Analyses by gender, race, 
grade, district, and school. 

(3) Updates to the cohort analyses for the 1985 
graduating class cohort reflecting complete data 
for the 1985-1986 school year, 

(4) New cohort analyses done separately by race for 
the four graduating cohort years 1982 through 1985. 

A brief discussion of the implications for future 
research concludes the study* 

I. Updates to 1985-*1986 Student Loss Data 

• 0£ 20,213 students enrolled in grades 9-12 in 
1985-1986^ 14*3% dropped out and 1.4% were probable 
dropouts, for a total of 15,7%* This is a reduction 
from 16,4% in 1984-1985 and 16*9% in 1983-1984, which 
lends support to the notion that BPS dropout rates may 
be stabilising, 

m Breakdowns of the student loss categories show that 
dropping out due to being over 16 is by far the most 
frequently occurring category. Since all students turn 
16 this is of little predictive value, but serves to 
highlight the need for new dropout categories. 

• Comparison of annual student loss rates over a four 
year period suggests that the annual dropout rate may 
be stabilising (though cohort data seem to contradict 
this idea) , 

II. Who Drops Outs 1985*1986 (New Data) 

• Of students who dropped out, approximately 41% were 
female and 59% were male; the difference was highly 
statistically significant, and the pattern was identi* 
cal for the previous year. 

B The racial percentages among the 1985-1986 dropouts 
were as follows s Black 48*6%,- White 27, 2% i Asian 5*4%; 
Hispanic 18. 4% i and other 0,4%. The figures for 



1984-1985 were similar* 



• Dropout rates for Blacks ^ whites, and others were 
closely proportional to student enrollnients in thos« 
three groups. 

• Tha proportion of dropouts among Asians was substan- 
tially lower than their population proportion, while 
the dropout rate among Hispanics was substantially 
higher* The findings were similar the previous year. 

• Ninth and tenth grade students comprised tha largest 
share of dropouts (and also of the population) i rela- 
tive to their numbers, hoviever, ninth graders showed a 
lower*than-*eKpeated dropout rate, 

• Students most at risk for dropping out were 10th and 
11th graders. This was true for both years* 

• The two districts with the highest annual dropout 
were C and A; D is intermediate, and B and E were tha 
lowest • Proportionally, District E (magnet district) 
students were far less likely to drop out and far more 
likely to make normal progress than were other stu-^ 
dents. 

• Highest dropout rates, in dascanding order, ware 
observed in Burke, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
South Boston, Madison Park, and Brighton. The order 
was similar in the 1984-1985 year* 

• Highest transfer rates, in descending order, were 
observed in Burke, West Roxbury, Brighton, Charlestown, 
Jamaica Plain, Hyde Park, and South Boston* 

III . updates to Cohort Data for the Class of 1985 

m The final cohort dropout rata for the graduating 
class of 1985 was 43*6%, up slightly from tha figure 
announced in May. 

• The updated figures reflected a slightly higher 
dropout rate and lower completion rata in the 13th 
year, 

• As stated in the earlier report, the cohort dropout 
rata has been increasing steadily, paralleled by a 
decrease in transfers out. 

IV. Cohort Analyses by Race for 1982-*1985 Graduating 
Classes (New Data) 

m Over the four cohort years studied, the rate of 
transferring out of BPS has decreased for Blacks, 
Whites, and Hispanics, The rate for Asians has been 
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too variable to permit generalisation* 

• Hispanics have had the highest transfer rate, fol- 
lowed by whites* Blacks have had a substantially lower 
rate of transf erririg out over all four cohort years. 

• With only very minor variations, the dropout rate 
has been increasing for all groups aaparately as well 
as systamwida « 

• The dropout rates for the 9th grade student cohort 
entering in 1981 and eKpected to graduate in 1985 were 
as follows^ Hispanics 51 • 9%; Blacks 44.3%; Whites 
42*1% I Asian 26 •5% I and the system average was 43*6%t 

• Hispanics consistantly had the highest dropout rate 
and Asian students the lowest across the four cohort 
years studied (graduating classes of 1982 through 
1985) . 

• Rates of normal progress through the system (gradu-^ 
ating on time, graduating late, or completing the 13th 
year) have been decreasing slightly in all groups 
except Asians whose rate has been highly variable. 
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Introduction 



Last May^ the Boston public School system issued its 
first Qomprehensive report on the dropout problem in 
Boston* In it we presented the following i A review of 
the relevant research literature i statistical analyses 
of student lossi an evaluation of alternative preven* 
tion and intervention programs i and a bibliography* 
The statistical otudies comprised several areas i Single 
year student loss for the four most recent school 
years,' demographic descriptions of the population which 
drops out (for 1984*1983); studies of the causal fac-^ 
tors associated with dropout (for 1984-1985); and 
cohort studies of dropout for the graduating classes of 
1982-1985* 

At the time of the first publication, the 1985-1986 
school year was still in progress. Since complete data 
for the most recent year are now available, we are able 
to present a final 1985-*1986 report updated in several 
areas I The single-year student loss rate; a demographic 
description of the dropout population (by gender, race, 
grade, district, and school); and final^ cohort data for 
the class which began 9th grade in 1981 and was 
expected to graduate in 198S. In addition, we are now 
able to show cohort data for the 1982-1985 graduating 
classes separately by race* 
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PART 1: 

Updates to 1 985-8 
Student Loss Data 
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EXHIBIT 1 



Summary student loss data for 1985-1986 are presented 
in EKhlbit !• Of the 20,213 9th-12th grade students 
enrolled during the year, 7.4% transferred to other 
systems; 14*3% dropped out; 1,4% were "probmblG" drop- 
outs (had a "Did Not Report diaoharge code or moved 
without a forwarding addraso)i O.fi % were in the **othe 
loss" aategoryi and 76*3% made normal progress. In 
comparison to the data we reported in May, the final 
overall dropout rate (dropouts plus probable dropouts) 
increased to 15.7% from the estimate of 12.9%, and 
there was a corresponding decrease in the percentage o 
students who stayed in school* The other loss percent 
ages were essentially unchanged. 
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BPS STUDENT I.OSS 1983-i986 GRADES 9-i2 



protoble 
dropout 



drQpout 



stay 
school 




trana for 
out 



TRANSFERS 
OUT 



m DROPOUTS 



m PROBABLE 
DROPOUTS 



□ OTHER LOSS 



# STUDENTS 



PERGEHT 



TOANiflHS OUT 

STAYS XH SCHOOL 

DROtOUTS 

Sept * June 
Simmer 1985 

PHOBAILe DROfOUTS 

Sept - June 
Smnmer 1985 

OTHER LOSS/UNKHOWN 

TOTAIi ENROLLHmiT Sept 

(a) 



June: 



1,504 
15 ,413 

2,885 

(1,950) 
(935) 

234 

(97) 
(187) 

127 

20,213 



7.4% 
76,3% 

14,7% 

(9,6%) 
(4*6%) 

1,4% 

(O.S%) 
(0.9%) 

0,6% 

100% 



Sept - June dMpouti Inalude all students with discharge dropout 
eodes (i,e*, over 16, marriage, work, military)! suimnsr droputs 
inoludes all students who never reported to school at all (i*e,, DHR 
Claqs ) , 

Probatol^ dropouts inelude all students who moved leaving no forward- 
ing address between July 1985 and June 1916, as well as students with 
a DHR diiaharge oode in the stJroner (probably carryovers from the pre- 
vious acadWio y^ar) or from September throufh June. 



SOURCEi Office of Research § Development, October 1986 
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EXHIBIT 2 



Exhibit 2 shows the detailed breakdown of student loss 
for the year grouped by category (transfers^ dropouts, 
other loss, normal progress) and subcategory, Losses 
ocourring during the aurmnar of 1985 and during the aca-- 
demic year are shown separately* 

As we noted earlier # a substantial proportion of stu- 
dent loss occurs during the summer, ApproKimatoiy 34% 
of the dropouts withdrew during the suiwier of 1985. 
Additional analysis (not shown on the table) revealed 
that another 7% of the dropouts were among students who 
entered school after October 1. Such students repre* 
sented only 3% of the total enrollment for 1985-1986, 
so they appear to be a high-risk group for dropout. 

The most frequently occurring category of student loss 
(by a factor of almost 4) is dropping out due to being 
"over 16", Since all students turn 16^ this category 
has no predictive importance* Rather^ it simply groups 
various actual causes of dropout (e.g,* pregnancy, lack 
of interest in school, etc*)* NeKt most frequent are 
dropping out to go to work, transferring out of state, 
and transferring to other Massachusetts public schools. 
Other sources of loss drop off sharply in frequency. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
1985-86 BPS STUDENT LOSS DETAILS 

SUt#lER ACADEMIC YEAR TOTAL 



TRANSFERS 215 739 1504 (7.4%) 



BostQii Parochial 


167 


58 


225 


(1 


.1%) 


Mass. Paroehial 


33 


21 


54 


(0 


. 3%) 


Boston Private 


48 


37 


85 


(0 


.4%) 


Mass. Public 


231 


286 


517 


( 2 


.6%) 


Mass. PrivatQ 


38 


22 


60 


(0 


. 3%) 


Outside Mass , 


248 


315 


563 


(2 


.8%) 


DROPOUTS 


1122 


2047 


3169 


,U.5 


.7%) 


work 


179 


424 


603 


(3 


.0%) 


military 


3 


5 


8 


(0 


.0%) 


over 16 


740 


1512 


2252 


(11 


.1%) 


marriage 


13 


9 


22 


(0 


.1%) 


DNR 


71 


38 


109 


(0 


.5%) 


Moved/No Address 


116 


59 


175 


(0 


.9%) 


OTHER LOSS 


71 


56 


127 


(0. 


6%) 


expulsions 


0 


6 


6 




(0%) 


home 


9 


11 


20 


(0 


.1%) 


death 


4 


6 


10 


(0 


.0%) 


other 


58 


33 


91 


(0 


.5%) 


BPS ENROLLED /GRADS 


254 


15.159 


15.413 


(76 


.3%) 


TOTAL 


2,025 


17,904 


20,213 






SOURCE 1 Office Of 


Research 


& Development, 


October 1986, 








EXHIBIT 3 



EKhibit 3 shows a comparison of annual dropout and 
transfer rat^s for the four moat recent school years; 
it reflects relatively little change. Transfer rates 
have fluctuated around 7%. The total likely dropout 
rate for 1985-1986 is 15*7%* This is 1*2 percentage 
pginta more than in 1982-1983; but is somewhat less 
than the rates for 1983«1984 or 1984-198S. That is, 
BPS lost a somewhat smaller percentage of high school 
students in 198S-'1986 due to dropout than in the two 
previous years. 

In our earlier report we suggested that the dropout 
rate might be stabilising; based on annual rate fig-^ 
uree» We may now make that claim somewhat more 
strongly* However ^ we must limit it to annual rates , 
since the cohort studies revealed (see below) an 
increasing cumulative dropout rate trend for students 
who entered ninth grade , beginning in 1973 through 
1981. 

This apparent disparity in trends could come abqut in 
at least two ways. The first is that the dropout rate 
among students who have begun 9th grade since 1982 
(i.e*, the cohorts eKpected to graduate in 1986 through 
1989) may be stable or may actually be decreasing with 
each new cohorts The second is that the dropout rate 
among students who have entered the system for the 
first time in grades 10-12 {and are therefore not 
included in cohort studies) may be stable or actually 
decreasing. In other words, the apparently different 
trends in the cohort studies vs. the annual rate 
studies may be due to (1) an actual decrease in the 
dropout rate of more recent 9th grade cohorts , or (2) a 
decrease in the dropout rate of new transfer students 
who enter BPS after 9th grade, or (3) both. In either 
case; this is a hopeful finding that lends some support 
to the notion advanced by the Office of Research & 
Development that the BPS dropout rates may be stabiliz- 
ing* The first h^othesis cannot be tested until each 
cohort moves through the systemi however, more detailed 
study of annual dropout information for students enter- 
ing after 9th grade could provide some assessment of 
the second hypothesis* 
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EXHIbIT 3 

Comparison of Student Loss, 1983-1986 

1982-1983 1983-1984 1984-1985 19d£-1986 

TRANSFERS 6.5% 6.7% 7.4% 7.4% 

DROPOUTS 12.4% 15.6% 15.3% 14.3% 
PROBABLE 

DROPOUTS 2.1% 1.3% 1.1% 1.4% 
TOTAL LIKELY 

DROPOUTS 14.5% 16.9% 16.4% 15.7% 



ERIC 
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PART 2: 

Who Drops Out? 
1985-86 

In our aarliar report^ we described the demographics of 
the student population who dropped out in the 1984-^1985 
sahooX year » We can now present equivalent data for the 
1985-1986 school year and compare tho two. 
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EXHIBIT 4 



Exhibit 4 shows a pia chart and table which break down 
the annual dropout rate by gender. Among dropouts, 
40.7% were female and 59.3% were male. The results of 
the cross tabulation suggest strongly that males were 
more likely to drop out and less likely to stay in 
school than females were Cg < *00001)* These data are 
essentially identical to those for 1984^1985* 
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EXHIBIT h 



FEMALXS 
40. 




CROSS TABULATIOM, 1985-86 DROPOUTS BY GENDER* 



Students 
Row % 
CQlumn % 



DROPOUT 



TRANSFER 



STAYS AT BPS 



FEMALE 



1290 

13.4% 

40.7% 



705 

7.3% 

46.9% 



7626 

79.3% 

49.1% 



^Uk£,E 



1879 

18.0% 

59.3% 



799 
7.6% 
33.1% 



7787 
74.4% 

50.5% 



•Chi Square » 81.7, d£ = 2, f< .00001 



SOURCES Office of Resaireh & Development, October 1986 
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EXHIBIT 5 



Exhibit 5 is a pie chart depicting the proportion of 
dropouts represented by each race group, Arnong drop- 
outs for 1985*1986, 48.6% were Black; 27,2% were White 
5,4% ware Asian i 18*4% wore Hispanic i and 0.4% were 
classified as ''Other", Particularly Cor Blacks and 
Whites, these proportions were close to their propor-^ 
tions of total student enrollment, as Exhibit 6 will 
show. 
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EXHIBIT 5 
DROPOUTS BV RACS 



S . 40'^ 

171 




BLACK 
48.68-^ 

1,539 



18.40'^ 

•583 



SOURCE: Oteiom of Rvsttareh a Dev«lopM»n«, Oetobex* 1986 
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EXHIBIT 6 



Exhibit 6 presents graphs which facilitate direct Gom- 
parison of the racial percentages of dropout and of 
grade 9-12 anrollmenta in 1985-1986. First, it is evi- 
dent that the proportions of Black, Hispanic, and 
studanta in high school {i.e., minority students) at 
BPS continued to incraaae between 1984-1985 and 
1985-1986. So did the dropout share for these groups. 
For Blacks, whites, and students in the *'Other*' cate-^ 
gory, dropout percentages and their percentages of the 
student population were nearly identical. The propor-- 
tion of Asian students among dropouts was approKimately 
35% less than would be expected from their share in the 
high school population, whereas for Hispanica some 25% 
more than expected dropped out; that is, Hispanic high 
school students continue to represent a disproportion-^ 
ately high percentage of the dropouts. The equivalent 
figures for the 1984-1985 data were -40% for Asians and 
+31% for Hispanics. In both cases, the dropout rates 
during the more recent year were less disproportionate 
than they were in the preceding year. It is too early 
to tell if dropout rates are tending to converge, but 
data from the end of 1987 should make this trend (if 
any) clearer, 

what slight changes there were in dropout rates by race 
from one year to the next were paralleled by roughly 
proportionate changes in the population. For instance, 
the dropout rate was 1,0 percentage point higher for 
Blacks in 1985*1986 than in 1984-1985, but their share 
of the student population had also increased, from 48% 
to 48.6%. In summary, the conclusions with respect to 
racial distribution of dropouts are essentially identi- 
cal for the last two years. 
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mmuMmi m mmm pmrnrnm m ma inMmu 



48.7 48. g 




HHITE 



ASIAN 

MCI 

I ENROLLHENT D DROPOUTS 



HISPANIG 



*Enrollniint ineludss all studints inroUed July 198S throuqh Juni 1916, Chi Squar 
df-8r p<. 00001. 



e = 15 



cnrg^B. Qf^i^g Peiiirch & Development, October 1986 
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EKHIBIT 7 



The top half of Exhibit 7 shows the share of dropouts 
repreaentad by students at aaeh high sdhool grade 
level t As was true in the previous year^ 9th and 10th 
graders represented larger propoitions of the dropouts 
than did 11th and 12th graders. However ^ the studont 
populations in those two years were also higher* In 

1984- 198S, 10th graders had the biggest share ^ followed 
closely by 9th graders. Tho reverse was the case for 

1985- 1986, but these differences are small* 

The bottom half of Exhibit 7 represents pictorially the 
differances between the eKpected numbers of dropout, 
transfer, and normal progress (based on proportions of 
these outcomes and the distribution of students across 
grade levels in the population) and the actual frequen* 
cies which occurred in 1985-1981* The patterns identi- 
fied in the 1984*1985 data were found once again in the 
1985-1986 data. In 9th grade, students were propor- 
tionally more likely to transfer than would have be 
expected* For lOth and 11th graders, dropout is occur- 
ring more than would have been eKpected, while students 
who made it to 12th grade were more likely to finish 
school normally. 
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EXHIBIT T 

mopQut m STUDSN-r grade in the muh or x9Qn 




m ©ROFOUTS B TRftNSrERS Q STflV IN BPS 



•riauEM fir«Mne«d cepnianc *ll f««t4u»ii e«Bp*cin« ■awyeead dsotouet ot 
lOipiet th» geatiimieal #«»«e iChl s«u*r« - joi.i. df - 8, P< .OQOOIJ 
SOtmeii Off tea eC RMMeeh « e«w»lop»««n«, Oecobvr tiSt 
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EXHIBIT 8 



The top half of Exhibit 8 shows the proportions o£ stu- 
dents in ©aah district who dropped out and transferred 
out* The highest proportion of dropouts occurred in 
District C (24.3%), followed by District A {21*8%), 
These two had almost identical dropout rates in 
1984*1985 {22.5% and 22*6%, respectively). In both 
years, the decreasing order of dropout for the remain- 
ing districts was the same: D, B, and B, In both 
years. District B, which ha^ one of the lowest dropout 
rates, had the highest transfer rate*-10,l% for 
1985-1986* In both years, transfer occurred in 
descending order for A, C, D, and E {the magnet dis- 
trict) . 

The bottom half of Exhibit 8 shows comparisons across 
the districts in the actual vs, eKpected rates of drop- 
out, transfer # and staying at BPS. While the specific 
numbers shown differ from those of 1984-1985, the 
directions and approKlmate magnitudes of the deviations 
from the statistically enpected amounts were the mamm 
in the last two years. For instance, in both years, 
students in Districts A and C were proportionally more 
likely, and students in E substantially less likely, to 
drop out than would have been eKpeated based on their 
numbers alone. The magnet district (E) was the only 
one in which students were substantially more likely to 
progress normally than their numbers would predict* In 
evaluating this finding it should be remembered that 
District E contains the three examination schools as 
well as the other citywide magnet programs. 
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EXHIBIT B 




DISTRICT 



BROPOUT 



□ TRANSFER OUT 



198S-198S LIKELIHOOD OF DROPPINO OUT. 
TRftNiflRRlNl: OR SfftSiHe IN BPS, BV DISTftlCT* 



C 

E 

Li 

L 

1 

S 
I 

U 

L 




DISTRICT 



■ DROPOUT 



□ TRANSFER 



Q STA^ AT BPS 



*ri9u^«a pf«aAat«d rvp^astnt mil rasiduaia cmprnwinq »iip#c€#^ dfQpQues or 

^a€ual 4£@t@ut, f^mBtmwm^ MXid namAl prog^flga, Msidiuls are €nly ua^ 
id d«pi€tt UlA atAtiatieal affect (ehi S^tare • 489% i# df ■ i< .OOOdli 
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EXHIBIT 9 



EKhibit 9 shows transfer and dropout rates separately 
for aaoh high sohooX, Four sehools had dropout rates 
near 25%: Burke, Dordhaster* Jamaioa Plain, and Boston, 
South Boeton was next, at approximately 23%, followed 
by Madison Park (20. 9%) and Brighton {19.1%), Six of 
thasa ievan, in almost the same order, had the highest 
annual dropout rates in 1984-19851 Burke (24.6%) i 
Dorohaster (24%) I Boston {23,5%) i Jamaica Plain (23%); 
Brighton (22*2%); and Madison Park (20.9%). The drop- 
out rates were similar in the two years for most 
schools • Larger than typical changes were found for 
South Boston (up over 3 percentage points); Hyde Park 
(down 4*5 points to 12.5%); and Brighton (down almost 3 
points). The dropout rate for students in the special 
schools (McKinleyand Horace Mann) was 25,3%, up 5.4% 
over the 1984-1985 rate (It should be noted that the 
number of students is substantially smaller than for 
other high schools^ so that percentage fluatuations 
will be larger) * 

In 1984-1985 the highest rates of loss through trans- 
ferring out of BPS were the following i West RoKbury 
{9.9%); Dorchester (9.7%); Brighton (9.3%); Jamaica 
Plain (9*2%); Hyde Park (8*8%); Charlestown (8.6%) and 
South Boston (8.3%). Six of these seven schools were 
still among the highest in transfer rates last year: 
West Roxbury (10,8%); Brighton (9.7%); Charlestown 
(9**1%); JMtaica Plain and Hyde Park (both 9*0%); and 
South Boston (8.3%). Burke, which had a low rate in 
1984-1985 (6.7%) had the highest rate in 1985-1986 
(11*5%). Conversely, Dorchester's rate dropped sub- 
stantially, from 9.7% to 7.5%, in 1985-1986. 

Data concerning changes in either transfer or dropout 
annual rates must be interpreted cautiously. Until 
there are several years of comparable data, it is 
impossible to know whether these changes are simply 
random fluctuations or meaningful indicators of what is 
happening over time in an individual school* 
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Sl»ECIni4 SCHOOLS 

MEST noxiiuny 
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^OUfll BOSTON 
BURKE 
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EAST BOSTON 
BORCHESTER 
CHAItLfiSTOiM 
BRIOHTON 
BOSTON TECH 
LATIN RCABEHV 
BOSTON LATIN 
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♦EKpressed as a r^erQentage of surnmatlvo onrollmant July 1985 throuqh June 19PC 



SOURCES Office of Rasearch & DevelopmQnt* October 1006 
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PART 3: 

Updates to Cohort Data 
for the Class of 1985 

As noted in our earlier report # cohort studies are the 
most appropriate way of assessing dropout trends over 
time * 
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EXHIBIT 10 



EKhibit 10 contains a pLm chart and statistics for stu-- 
dante who antered 9th grade in 1981 and were eKpected 
to graduate in 198S (followed for a fifth year to 1986 
in order to inolude those who were not promoted at any 
time during their high eohool tenure)* This method 
tracks outcomes for students for 5 full sohool years 
after they originally start grade 9* These figures 
reflect vary slight changes from those announced in 
May. The combined dropout rate (which includes the 
•'probable" dropouts) is now 43*6% rather than the 43% 
previously reported, which was based on data through 
April. Correspondingly, there was a slight decrease in 
the proportion of students who stayed through a 13th 
year. 
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EXHIBIT 10 

X9m mmmm cr,«ss cohort siupknt im% 




n mmmiu 
0 oiMEB toss 

D Jg^PfclTlD i3|M 
D I^JHER SCHOOL 



43. €e^ 

SOURCEl orriet of ftiifareh « DiMtlepHtnl, Ootehv^ 1986 

♦dropouts and transfer of 13th year students are Included in the dropout aiid 
transfer statistics* 
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EXHIBIT 11 



EKhibit 11 shows the detailed year by year progress of 
the 1985 graduating class cohort. The update only 
affected the figures for the 13th year, 1985-1986, and 
is reflected in the higher proportion of total dropouts 
(36.6% vs. 31*7% reported in May) in the 13th year, as 
wall as the lower proportion of students completing the 
year (44.4% vs. 49.4%) . 



EXHIBIT 11 

1982-1985 Graduating Class cohort 
Student Loss Details 



Y ea r 

1981-82 9th Grade (base=6136) 1982-83 10th Grade (basQs5575* 



Transfers Out - 224 3.7% 319 S.7% 

Dropouts s (372) (6,1%) (747) (13.4%) 

Prob. Dropouts- (58) (0.9%) (92) (1.7%) 

Total Dropouts- 430 7.0% 839 15.0% 

Other - 53 8.6% 89 1.6% 

Stay at BPS - 5429 88.5% 4328 77.6% 



♦Baseline shows an enrollment increase of 146; these are students 
who re-entered BPS after leaving or changed their discharge codes 
(i.e., changed their minds to leave). 



1983-84 11th Grade (bases4739) 1984-85 12th Grade (base-3S74) 



Transfers out » 


192 


4.1% 


108 


2.9% 


Dropouts ~ 


(964) 


(20.3%) 


(650) 


(17.7%) 


Prob. DropoutSK 


(36) 


(0.8%) 


(24) 


(0.6%) 


Total Dropouts* 


1000 


21.1% 


674 


18.3% 


Other - 


22 


0.5% 


17 


0.5% 


Stay at BPS - 


3525 


74.4% 


795 


21.6% 


Graduates » 






2080 


56.6% 



*Baseline shows an enrollment increase of 411 i these are students 
who re-entered BPS after leaving or changed their discharge codes 
(i.e., changed their minds to leave). 



1985 13th year (base=795) 

Transfers Out a 24 3.0% 

Dropouts s (280) (35.2%) 

Prob. Dropout - (11) (1.4%) 

Total Dropout » 291 36.6% 

Other - 4 0.5% 
Stay at BPS - - 

Summer Grads » 123 15.5% 
13th Year 

Enrollees = 353 44.4% 



Smmiary 
8 

2677 
185 
2556 
6136* 



11.7% 11.7% 
43.6% 

3.0% 3.0% 
41.7% 



*706 students appear to have re-entered BPS after leaving. This "los 
regained" has been proportionately allocated to transfers out and to 
dropouts (.2114 for 151 transfers; .7886. for 555 dropouts). 

Note I %'s may not total exactly 100% due to rou .ng error. 
Source I Office of Research & Developnent, October 1986 
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EXHIBIT 12 



Exhibit 12 is a graphic presentation of the 1985 
cohort's progress over the years. Our earlier conclu- 
sions still holdi Tha proportion of students dropping 
out increased from 9th through 11th grades^ decreased 

^ewhat in 12th grade, and then Increased again in the 
12zh year I tha proportion prograasing in BPS (staying 
on or graduating) decreased each year. Transfers 
peaked in the 10th grade year and then leveled off 
around 3%* 
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EKHIHT 13 



Exhibit 13 is a table whieh allows an historical com- 
parison of the trendi in cohort rates of dropout, 
tranafer^ other loes, graduation en tinier summer gradu- 
ation (after 12th grade), and gompletion of a 13th year 
in BPS. Dropout rates have increaied steadily, from 
36.21 for the 1982 graduatinf claii to 43.61 for the 
1985 cohort. Transfers have gradually decreasid from 
13.51 to 11 » 71 during the same timo period. Other 
losses have decreased from 6.3% to 31. Summer gradua- 
tion has fluctuated around 2% and completion of a 13th 
year around 61, The graduation rate decreased in the 
1982 to 1984 cohorts, but appears to have stabilised at 
33-341. 

In May we stated that the rate of 13th year completion 
had increased over tlmi, but that conclusion is no 
longer warranted. Our data still support the need for 
increased supports lor at-risk students, while the 
graduation rate appears to have stabilised and the 
transfers out ieem to be decreasing, more and more stu- 
dents are guitting school. 
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QKHX3X7 X3 

BPS Student Loss, Graduating Classos of 

(Cohort Method) 



Graduating 



Claes Other summer Completad 

Cohort Dropout Transfer Losa Graduates Grads* 13th Year 

1982 36.2% 13.5% 6.3% 36.6% 1,6% S.3% 

1983 38*0% 13.4% 4.8% 34,4% 2.7% 5.6% 

1984 40.7% 12.3% 4.3% 33,1% 3.0% 6*6% 

1985 43.6% 11.7% 3.0% 33.9% 2.0% 5.8% 
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EKHiBiT 14 



EKhibit 14 shows graphiaally the trends which have just 
been praaontad in EKhibit 13. If anything, it shows a 
slight aeealeration in thm ongoing trends of deareasing 
transfara out and normal progress (staying in school or 
graduating), and inoreasing dropout between the gradu- 
ating ela^a aohorta of 1984 and 1985* The 1985 cohort 
was the first group in recent years in whiah mor© sttt- 
dents were lost to dropout than moved through BPS nor- 
mally* 

Cohort studies performed for the graduating class of 
1986 (alter the aompletion of the 1986-1987 schooi 
year) may help resolve some of the apparent contradic- 
tion between stabilising annual dropout rates and 
increasing cohort rates which we noted earlier* They 
should also Indicate whether the apparent accaleration 
in cohort dropout rates from 1984 to 1985 is maintained 
or changed. 
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PART 4: 

Cohort Analyses by Race 



After the end of tha 1985-1986 aahool year, we also 
p^rformc^d aohort analyses separataly far Blacks , 
Whiter, Asians, and Hispanica, for the graduating ol^ s 
years of 1982 through 1985 (the number of "other" stu 
dents was too small to permit reliable analysis)* The 
Rtethod used waa identieal to that shown in detail for 
total student populations in Exhibits 11 and 12, above 
If there was student "loss regained" {students who re- 
enrolled after leaving)! it was reallocated using the 
dropout and transfer proportions for the partiaular 
racial group analysed immm enplanation in EKhibit 11) 
Because of the aheer volume of data, the detailed pre- 
sentations are omitted here* However/ Inhibits 15^ IS 
and 17 show very clearly the cohort trends in transfer 
dropout/ and normal progress^ In each case, the 
results for all students together are shown on the 
right side of the eKhibit to facilitate comparison. 
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EXHIBIT 15 



EKhibit 15 doaiments the changes in cohort rates of 
transfarring out of BPS* The overall trend has gener- 
ally been a decrease in transfers out^ as is clearly 
seen in the results for the total population* Blaeks, 
Whites and Hiipanica roughly reflect thia pattern. For 
Asians the reverse appears to be the case« However, it 
should be noted that they are the smallest group at BPS 
and therefore the results may fluctuate widely when 
parcontagos are calculated* The cohort study for the 
1986 graduating class (which will not be available 
until the summer of 1987) should help determine whether 
the radical jump in transferring out for Asians (from 
9.7% in the 1984 cohort to 17% in the 1985 cohort) 
reflects a true trend or is simply a random fluctu^* 
tion* 

The data clearly show that the transfer rata among His- 
panics has been proportionally highest ^ followed by 
that of Whites* The rate for Blacks has been lower. 
Because of the great degree of fluctuation among Asian 
students^ caution must be exercised in attempting to 
genarallEe about their transfer rate relative to that 
of the other groups # The cohort of Asian students 
expected to graduate in 1985 had the greatest tranefer 
out rate among the four groups; however, for the 
1982 through 1984 graduating classes the rate of trans^ 
ferring out was lower for Asians than for any other 
group # 

These data do not allow us to state whether the higher 
overall transfer rates for Hispanics and whites occur 
due to their leaving the area altogether or to their 
transferring to non BPS schools in or near Boston. 
Such an analysis (which can be done) would provide a 
more precise look at just how the loss of BPS students 
to other schools is coming about. 
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EXHIBIT 16 



EKhibit 16 shows the racial breakdowns for the cohort 
rate of dropout. As noted earlier ^ the total rata of 
dropout inoraaaed steadily as each cohort moved through 
the ays tern. The pattern of change for all student 
groups has been essentially the sames upward. However^ 
the rate of this change hae varied acroaa groups. 

To make comparisons in changes across the four groups, 
it is appropriate to examine the percent change acroes 
time* For all BPS students the 1982 graduating class 
cohort's dropout rate was 36.2% and in the 1985 cohort 
the rate was 43*6%* The difference (7.4 percentage 
points) represents a 20 • 4% increase over the base of 
36.2 percentage points. The increase over the four 
years studied was highest for Asians (84*0%^ though 
their absolute rate remained by far the lowest of all 
groups) and lowest for Whites (13.5%). The increase for 
Blacks was 25.9% and for Hispanics it was 21*8%. 

The relative relationships have remained the same over 
thm years. In each year^ Hispanics have had the highest 
dropout rate. In the two most recent years their dif- 
ference from other groups has been increasing relative 
to what it was for the first two cohort years. Clearly 
Hispanic students have historically (for the time 
period covered) been at higher dropout risk than other 
students^ and the problem appears to be growing worse. 
Confined with the data on transfers (also highest among 
Hispanics) these data suggest a serious problem in 
BPS's ability to retain Hispanic students through to 
graduation. 

Asian students in the period studied have always had by 
far the lowest dropout rate, but, am noted above ^ their 
rate has been growing faster than that for any other 
group • The percentage change was calculated against a 
smaller base than was the case for the others (14.4% in 
1982, vs* 35.2% for the next lowest group), which would 
tend to make any percentage change appear greater, but 
we do not believe that the sharp increase is solely due 
to a statistical artifacts Recent changes in the com- 
position of the Asian student group may well be 
affecting the dropout rate. Before the influx of 
Southeast Asian students (e*g*^ Vietnamese, Cambodian) 
which occurred in the late 1970 's and early 1980 's, the 
Asian group was comprised largely of tJ.S* born second 
and third generation Chinese students* There is no 
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a priori reason to assuma that thera has baan a sub- 
stantial increase in dropout among this secant of the 
Asian student eommunity* Rathari it saema likaly that 
the vacant inimigrants are a substantially higher drop* 
out risk than the numbars for the overall Asian student 
group show* As the raoent inmigrant proportion of the 
Asian students increases^ wa may axpaot to see eonti- 
.nued inoreases in the Asian dropout rata» Our data do 
not allow us to dif f arantiate ayrnong subgroups of Asian 
students in order to test our hypothesis directly at 
this tima^ but study of this problem is urgently 
naedad * 

It is not surprising that the cohort dropout rates for 
Blacks and Whites are closest to those for the total 
student group, since they are the two largest groups of 
students. Still/ the large increase for Blacks from 
1982 to 1985 is cause for concern i Hispanics, starting 
from the highest base of all, show a substantial 
increase as wall. Indeed, no group of students is 
immune from this serious problem. 
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EXHIBIT 17 



Exhibit 17, which shows the cohort rates of progressing 
normally through the system ^ shows a pattern of slight 
deorsas© over time (or the total population and for 
Blacks, Whites, and Hispanics* This result is not sur- 
prising, given the pattern of generally decreasing 
transfer and increasing dropout. The one apparent 
exception was Asian students* Although their rate of 
normal progress started out and remained higher than 
that of any other group, they showed an apparent huge 
decrease from the 1984 to 1985 cohort year. This 
results from the substantial increase in dropout (which 
is probably a valid finding, since it continues a clear 
trend) and the enormous apparent Increase in transfer- 
ring out (which does not so clearly reflect a trend) 
during the same time period* Again, results from the 
1986 cohort study should help clarify this picture. 
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PART 5: 



Conclusions a Implloations 
for Further Research 



Taken together^ the present report and the earlier one 
have advanced our understanding about the actual inci- 
dence of student loss and the factors, both demographic 
and causal^ associated with it. We have also brought 
together some of the research literature and identified 
dropout prevention programs which work* Some tentative 
conclusions are now possible* 

1) Our data provide a strong suggestion that there are 
many different subgrQUps among those who drop out. 
Programs to address the dropout problem need to be tar«' 
geted to different groups and designed accordingly* 

2) Though we know much more than we did^ what we don't 
know still limits our capacity to respond. BPS should 
give consideration to changing the student loss ''rea- 
sons'' categories* The single most frequently occurring 
category^ "over 16" in fact describes a legal status 
and not a reason for dropping out. For example^ we 
have no direct way of knowing how much premature preg- 
nancy contributes to dropout for girls (andi for that 
matter^ for the boys involved)* 

Our data suggest that there may well be different 
'•paths'' to dropping out. School failure and "getting 
into trouble" (discussed in the earlier report) com- 
prise one* Economic hardship is probably another--a 
student may be perfoming adequately in school^ but 
helping to provide basic necessities for his/her family 
may well take precedence* Developing more informative 
dropout categories would help BPS gain the clearer 
understanding needed to design truly effective programs 
with an appropriate mixture of approaches. 

3) A change in the student withdrawal categories would 
have the side effect of making future data not compara- 
ble with previously-collected data. In our view, since 
the enisting data are so limited, the benefits would 
far outweigh any such concerns. 

4) One step in developing more useful student with- 
drawal categories would be to perform an interview 




study of students who have left tha system and a 
matahed group of those who stay. Such studios are 
OKpanaive and difflculti again, tha potontial gains 
would seem to be worth the effort and eHpanse. 

5) Short of the time-consuming and ©xpensive actions 
just listed, there are levaral possible approaches to 
studying dropout which could be done assuming only the 
present resources and data bases. 

a) Cohort and annual rate studies should be per- 
formed annually* As noted several placea in the 
present report^ these continuing studies will help 
separate temporary, essentially random variations 
from meaningful change. 

b) It would be desirable to try to resolve the 
apparent contradictions between the implications of 
the annual rate studies (stabilizing dropout rates) 
and the cohort studies (steadily increasing drop- 
out)* Quite possibly, the cohort dropout rates of 
students who enter in 10th grade or 11th grade may 
differ from those we have observed* 

c) While less of a problem than dropout, transfers 
are still student loss. Where the loss is to other 
nearby schoola it reflects a lack of holding power 
by the BPS* Detailed gtudy of transferring out by 
race may provide better clues as to why it happens 
and possibly lead to some constructive ideas for 
improving the retention of BPS students. 
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